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PREFACE 


THE  BASIC  objection  to  federation  in  Cyprus ,  in  whatever  form ,  is  that  it  would 
destroy  the  age-long  character  of  the  Island  by  converting  a  region  of  it ,  whatever 
its  size  may  be ,  into  a  purely  Turkish  region ,  whereas ,  as  things  have  always 
been  since  1571  when  the  Turks  conquered  Cyprus ,  never  been  any  such 

region  in  the  Island.  This  objection  is  so  strong  as  to  require  no  other  objection 
or  reason  for  the  outright  rejection  of  the  Turlnsh  proposal  to  create  artificially 
a  Federated  State  in  Cyprus. 

The  Island  has  been  Greek  for  over  3,000  years  and ,  throughout  its  long  and 
eventful  history  and  despite  the  many  conquerors  that  have  passed  over  it,  it  has 
retained  its  Greek  character  :  the  language ,  the  conscience ,  the  culture  and 
tradition  of  its  people  have  been  as  Greek  as  those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Hellenic 
world.  What  the  Turkish  leaders  are  now  aiming  at  through  federation  is  to 
destroy  this  centuries  old  natural  order  of  things.  What  they  want  to  achieve 
through  federation  is  to  partition  the  Island  into  two  regions,  one  of  which  would  be 
inhabited  solely  by  Turks  and  the  other  solely  by  Greeks.  And  once  this  sort  of 
partition  has  been  achieved,  it  would  be  very  easy  for  Turkey  to  annex  the  region 
inhabited  by  Turks.  In  their  many  utterances  Turkish  politicians  have  made  no 
secret  that  this  is  their  aim.  The  following  statement,  which  zvas  made  by  no  less 
a  personality  than  the  Turkish  Foreign  Minister  at  the  London  Conference  on 
the  16 th  January ,  1964,  points  to  the  real  motives  that  lie  behind  the  Turkish 
proposal  for  a  federated  state  in  Cyprus  : — 

The  island  is  geographically  a  continuation  of  the  Anatolian 
peninsula  . . .  All  these  considerations  clearly  demonstrate  that 
Cyprus  has  a  vital  importance  for  Turkey  not  merely  because  of 
the  existence  of  a  Turkish  community  on  the  Island,  but  also  on 
account  of  its  geo-strategic  bearing. 

It  is  a  matter  not  only  for  regret  but  also  for  apprehension  and  anxiety  that, 
despite  two  world  wars  since  1914  and  the  establishment  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization,  the  Turkish  leaders  have  not  yet  grasped  the  fact  that  in  our  days 
it  is  neither  geographical  considerations  nor  geo-strategic  bearings  affecting  other 
countries,  that  determine  the  destinies  of  a  people,  but  the  zvill  of  the  people 
itself  as  expressed  in  conformity  with  internationally  accepted  democratic  principles 
and  methods. 

In  the  case  of  Cyprus  the  plain  fact ,  which  is  so  grim  for  the  Turkish  leaders 
to  face,  is  that  in  any  event  4/5  ths  of  the  population  of  the  Island  is  not  Turkish  ; 
and  it  so  happens  that  throughout  the  centuries  (even  when  for  300  years  Cyprus 
was  under  Turkish  rule),  it  is  these  4/5^5  of  the  population  that  have  determined 
the  national  character,  the  economic  and  social  pattern,  and  the  culture,  tradition 
and  civilization  of  the  Island.  The  Turks  have  always  lived  as  a  minority,  even 
when  they  ruled  the  Island,  interspersed  among  and  living  with  these  \l$ths  of  the 
population  in  both  towns  and  villages.  And  the  outstanding  and  irrefutable 


historical  fact  is  that  they  have  lived  in  excellent  relations  with  these  4/$ths  of  the 
population,  even  whenever  Greece  and  Turkey  were  at  war.  Consequently ,  the 
Turkish  leaders  have  no  right  whatsoever,  either  on  historical  or  legal  or  moral 
grounds,  to  seek  to  impose  partition  (or  artificial  federation),  with  all  its  evil  con¬ 
sequences,  upon  the  whole  population  simply  on  the  allegation  that  the  Turks  have 
found  that  they  can  now  no  longer  live  with  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  the 
Island— an  allegation  which  is  utterly  baseless  ;  for  despite  all  the  efforts  made 
by  the  Turkish  leaders  to  mislead  the  world  into  believing  this  allegation,  the  fact 
remains  unshaken  that  thousands  of  Turkish  Cypriots  in  both  mixed  and  purely 
Turkish  villages,  and  even  in  towns,  are  still  living  in  happy  relations  with  the 
Greeks .  The  segregation  of  a  proportion  of  the  Turkish  population,  particularly 
in  the  northern  part  of  Nicosia  town,  is  artificial  and  has  been  imposed  and  main¬ 
tained  through  armed  force  in  order  to  serve  a  political  purpose,  namely,  partition 
and  federation,  a  purpose  which  the  Turkish  Government  would  most  certainly 
do  its  utmost  to  frustrate  if  it  were  to  be  pursued  by  any  of  the  important  minorities 
living  in  its  own  territory. 

What  is  more  misleading,  however,  is  that  the  Turkish  Government  asserts , 
without  having  studied  the  facts  and  figures  relating  to  the  economy  of  Cyprus  or 
quoting  any  evidence,  that  its  “  federation  formula  ”  will  benefit  Cyprus  as  a  whole 
and  will  bring  to  the  Island  an  everlasting  prosperity. 

What  follows  herein  shows  that  the  economics  of  the  Turkish  Government's 
proposals  for  partition  and  federation  would  only  bring  disaster  to  Cyprus. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Turkish  Government  will  publish  further  maps,  graphs, 
statistics ,  attractive  but  misleading  statements,  etc.,  in  order  to  support  the 
economic  absurdities  of  partition  and  federation  or  of  either  of  them. 

But  the  facts  in  our  case  are  clear  and  can  neither  be  hidden  nor  be  misrepre¬ 
sented  for  long.  The  publication  of  this  short  paper  affords  the  United  Nations 
a  good  opportunity  to  check,  if  they  so  wish,  through  their  economists,  statisticians 
or  sociologists ,  the  correctness  of  the  statements  and  figures  appearing  herein,  and  to 
assess  the  validity  of  the  conclusions  reached. 


RENOS  SOLOM1DES, 
Minister  of  Finance. 


Nicosia,  Cyprus. 

October ,  1965. 


I.  THE  ECONOMICS  OF  THE  TERRITORIAL  SEPARATION 


A.  The  Turkish  claim  to  38%  of  the  Island's  area. 

The  claim  of  the  Turks  is  that  a  portion  of  Cyprus  forming  38%  of  the 
island’s  total  area  should  be  ceded  to  them.  The  boundary  of  this  portion 
starts  from  a  point  somewhere  to  the  south-west  of  the  cape  of  Pomos  in 
Khrysokhou  Bay  to  the  west  of  the  Island,  and  then  runs  through  the  area  of 
Tillyria  and  takes  in  the  area  of  Lefka  and  Xeros  as  well  as  the  mines  of  the 
Cyprus  Mines  Corporation  ;  then  it  runs  in  a  north-easterly  direction  until 
it  reaches  Nicosia  town  and  passes  through  it  thus  partitioning  it  into  two  ; 
then  it  runs  in  a  south-easterly  direction  and  continues  in  this  direction  until 
it  reaches  the  sea  at  some  distance  from  the  southern  boundary  of  the  walled 
town  of  Famagusta.  This  region  includes  not  only  the  mining  area,  but  the 
whole  of  the  highly  developed  Morphou  plain,  all  the  perennial  springs  of  the 
Northern  range  three  of  which  are  the  best  of  the  island,  most  of  the  fertile 
plain  of  the  Eastern  Messaoria,  a  large  area  of  citrus  groves  to  the  west  of  the 
walled  town  of  Famagusta,  and  Famagusta  harbour  itself. 

2.  It  does  not  need  any  very  strong  imagination  to  realize  the  significance 
and  implications  of  such  a  claim.  But  to  enable  one  to  appreciate  as  readily 
and  as  fully  as  possible  what  it  means,  the  following  facts  are  given  : — 

(a)  The  area  of  Cyprus  is  3,572  sq.  miles.  Therefore,  the  38%  wanted 

by  the  Turks  represents  1,357  S(F  miles- 

( b )  The  density  of  the  population  in  Cyprus  according  to  the  i960  census 

was  161.7  persons  per  sq.  mile. 

(c)  According  to  the  i960  census  there  were  448,857  Greeks  and  104,350 

Turks  in  Cyprus. 

(d)  According  to  the  figures  in  the  same  census  the  population  in  the 

particular  portion  claimed  by  the  Turks  is  193,824,  of  which  133,468 
are  Greeks  (including  Maronites  and  Armenians),  59,342  Turks, 
and  1,014  others.  Therefore,  if  38%  of  the  area  of  Cyprus  is  ceded 
to  the  Turks,  it  will  mean  the  displacement  and  resettlement  of  133,468 
Greeks — a  number  of  human  beings  which  is  much  greater  than  the 
whole  Turkish  Cypriot  population  itself — and  of  only  45,008  Turks. 
Even  if  it  is  assumed  that  the  Turks  have  already  been  displaced  (an 
assumption  which  is  far  from  the  truth  because  more  than  half  the 
Turkish  population  is  still  living  in  towns  other  than  Nicosia  and  in 
many  villages,  mixed  with  Greeks  and  otherwise)  there  remains  the 
question  of  displacing  another  133,000  human  beings. 

(e)  The  density  of  the  population  in  the  portion  claimed  by  the  Turks, 

when  the  displacement  for  both  Greeks  and  Turks  has  taken  place, 
would  then  be  only  76.9  per  sq.  mile,  while  the  density  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  portion  to  be  left  to  the  Greeks  would  rise  to  202.6  per 
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sq.  mile.  Given  that  the  “  Greek  region  ”  contains  a  high  proportion 
of  forest  and  hilly  and  uncultivable  land,  the  economic  significance 
of  the  differences  in  densities  becomes  more  pronounced. 

(/)  The  total  arable  land  of  Cyprus  is  3,246,711  donums.*  Of  this  total 
1,354,025  donums  or  41.7%  is  within  the  portion  claimed  by  the 
Turks  and  1,892,686  donums  or  58.3%  within  the  portion  to  be  left 
to  the  Greeks.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that,  according  to  the 
i960  census,  the  Turkish  agricultural  holdings  in  the  whole  of  Cyprus 
have  a  total  area  of  just  less  than  20%  of  the  total  arable  land,  the  area 
of  their  holdings  would,  with  one  stroke  of  the  pen,  rise  to  41.7%  of 
such  land.  It  has  been  claimed  by  the  Turkish  Government  that 
about  38%  of  the  land  in  Cyprus  is  owned  by  the  Turks,  but  that 
is  utterly  incorrect.  It  is  a  “  political  ”  figure  !  In  actual  fact  the 
position,  according  to  figures  provided  by  the  Department  of  Lands 
and  Surveys,  is  as  follows  :  The  total  area  of  land  in  private  ownership 
(as  distinct  from  arable  land)  is  5,058,414  donums,  which  of  course 
includes  building  sites  and  built-up  areas.  Of  this  4,132,602  donums 
or  81.7%  is  owned  by  Greeks,  886,007  or  17.5%  by  Turks,  and 
39,805  donums  or  0.8%  by  others.  Slight  percentage  differences 
appear  in  several  statistical  tables  depending  on  the  definition  of 
“  total  area  ”,  “  arable  land  ”,  “  holding  ”,  etc.  However,  the  per¬ 
centages  in  all  cases  clearly  point  to  one  and  the  same  fact,  viz.  that 
the  total  land  owned  by  Turks  corresponds  approximately  to  their 
population  percentage  (18%). 

(g)  The  total  area  of  irrigated  land  in  Cyprus  is  about  595,200  donums. 

Of  this  total  359,500  donums  or  60.4%  is  within  the  portion  claimed 
by  the  Turks  and  only  235,700  or  39.6%  within  the  portion  to  be  left 
to  the  Greeks. 

(h)  The  area  of  land  alone  'does  not  have  much  significance  unless  it  is 

correlated  to  the  development  and  productivity  of  the  land  itself  ; 
and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  as  a  whole,  the  lands  owned  by  the 
Greeks  are  much  more  highly  developed  than  the  lands  owned  by  the 
Turks.  The  best  evidence  in  support  of  this  is  the  fact  that  of  the 
total  estimated  agricultural  production  in  1963!  87.43%  was  con“ 
tributed  by  the  Greeks  and  only  12.57%  by  the  Turks. 

(i)  The  area  of  privately-owned  land  that  would  have  to  be  abandoned 

by  the  Greeks  in  the  portion  to  be  evacuated  by  them  would  be 
1,552,943  donums,  while  the  area  of  privately-owned  land  to  be 
similarly  abandoned  by  the  Turks  would  be  only  537,686  donums. 


*  A  donum  is  one-third  of  an  acre. 

t  From  a  survey  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources  in  respect  of  1963. 
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B.  The  consequences  of  the  Turkish  claim  to  38%  of  the  island. 

3.  Having  regard  to  the  above  facts  one  can  easily  visualize  and  assess  the 
economic  and  social  consequences  upon  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks.  These 
may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 


(1)  Upon  the  Greeks — 

(a)  Apart  from  the  incalculable  physical  hardship  and  mental  suffering 

that  would  be  caused,  vast  sums  of  money  would  be  required  to 
resettle  the  133,000  Greeks  who  would  in  effect  be  compulsorily 
displaced,  which  money  the  Greeks  themselves  would  be  unable  to 
provide.  It  should  be  remembered  that  only  some  45,000  Turks 
would  be  removed,  and  the  space  and  houses  that  would  thus  be  made 
available  to  the  Greeks  would  be  utterly  insufficient.  Tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  new  houses  would  be  needed  with  new  schools,  new  places 
of  worship,  public  buildings,  new  roads,  electric  light  installations, 
and  all  other  conveniences  which  are  so  essential  under  modern  con¬ 
ditions  and  a  rising  standard  of  living.  Many  of  the  Greek  villages 
in  the  portion  claimed  by  the  Turks,  such  as  Morphou,  Kythrea, 
Lapithos,  Karavas,  Lefkoniko,  Trikomo,  Yialousa,  Rizokarpasso,  are 
in  effect  small  towns  in  both  population  and  development.  There 
are  no  comparable  Turkish  villages  in  the  region  that  would  be  eva¬ 
cuated  by  them. 

(b)  But  even  if  the  money  required  could  be  found,  it  would  be  quite 

impossible  for  the  remaining  portion  of  the  island  to  absorb  all  the 
133,000  displaced  Greeks.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  nearly 
all  these  Greeks  are  farmers,  and  since  the  land  that  would  be  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  Turks  would  be  only  some  537,686  donums  (as  against 
r, 553, 66°  donums  that  would  be  abandoned  by  the  Greeks),  it  is 
obvious  that  not  more  than  some  30,000  could  be  settled.  What  would 
happen  to  the  remaining  103,000  ?  They  would  have  either  to 
emigrate  or  live  in  unemployment  and  abject  poverty  and  misery. 
And,  what  is  far  worse,  the  evil  effects  of  such  a  situation  upon  the 
rest  of  the  Greek  community  would  be  such  as  to  poison  the  whole 
social  organism,  to  undermine  its  vitality,  to  arrest  its  drive  for  pro¬ 
gress,  and  to  bring  about  its  gradual  withering  and  ultimate  annihi¬ 
lation.  Dr.  Kuchuk  is  reported  to  have  said  with  perfect  equanimity 
that  “  the  Greeks  are  a  mercantile  people  and  the  Greeks  who  will  be 
displaced  can  solve  their  problem  by  becoming  merchants  !  ”  The 
point  is  that  of  the  133,000  Greeks  who  will  be  displaced  very  few 
indeed  are  merchants.  That  this  is  so  may  be  appreciated  from  the 
fact,  that,  with  the  exception  of  about  3,000  who  are  living  in  Kyrenia 
town,  the  rest  are  living  in  villages  and,  therefore,  they  are  farmers, 
gardeners,  stock-breeders,  carob  and  olive  growers,  miners,  etc.  All 
these  people  cannot  become  merchants  or  adapt  themselves  to  other 
new  professions  or  occupations  from  one  day  to  the  other.  Changes 
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on  such  a  colossal  scale  need  a  long  time  and  good  and  settled  social 
conditions.  Commerce  and  industry  cannot  thrive  unless  there  is 
production  and  consumption  by  a  socially  healthy  population  as  fully 
employed  as  possible,  and  capable  of  viewing  the  future  with  faith 
and  peace  of  mind,  and  it  is  in  no  way  seen  how  such  conditions  could 
prevail  in  a  region  with  such  very  limited  natural  resources 
which  would  all  of  a  sudden  become  much  overpopulated. 

But  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  many  of  these  displaced  people  would  be 
given  cash  compensation  for  properties  which  they  would  abandon  in  excess 
of  the  Turkish  properties  they  would  get  in  exchange.  First  of  all  it  is  not 
at  all  certain  that  such  a  thing  would  happen  or,  if  it  did  happen,  in  what  manner 
and  over  what  period  the  cash  compensation  would  be  paid.  The  experience 
from  similar  settlements  in  the  past  (c.f.  the  Greek  and  Armenian  refugees 
from  Asia  Minor  during  and  soon  after  the  first  world  war)  is  that  much  is 
promised  but  very  little  is  given.  But  even  if  the  cash  compensation  were 
adequate  and  even  if  it  were  to  be  paid  in  one  instalment,  that  would  be  no 
remedy  at  all  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  a  great  evil.  For  money  alone 
cannot  create  opportunities  and  jobs.  There  must  be  favourable  social  condi¬ 
tions  as  the  result  of  a  settled  and  well-ordered  life  before  there  are  opportunities 
for  jobs  and  careers.  Money  without  a  settled  and  orderly  life  would  at  once 
result  in  inflation  that  could  easily  get  out  of  control ;  for  there  would  be  myriads 
of  people  spending  (wasting  their  own  life-blood  would  be  a  better  expression) 
without  producing  anything. 

(2)  The  consequences  of  the  Turkish  claim  to  38%  of  the  island 
upon  the  Turks  themselves 

4.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Greeks,  i.e.  that  a  colossal 
disaster  would  befall  them  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  if  the  Turkish  claims 
for  a  partitioned  Cyprus  were  to  be  accepted.  But  what  about  the  Turks  ? 
If  left  to  themselves,  would  they  Jare  any  better  ?  Would  they  be  happier  ? 
Prima  facie ,  one  might  say,  they  vtould  :  their  portion  of  the  Island  would  be 
sparsely  populated  and  they  would  have  plenty  of  arable  land  and  plenty  of 
good  irrigation  water.  At  present  the  arable  land  held  by  them  amounts  to 
6.25  donums  per  head  of  the  Turkish  population,  and  after  partition  this  would 
jump  to  slightly  less  than  13  donums  per  head.  But  although  this  augurs 
well  for  them,  it  is  misleading.  For  land  and  water  alone  cannot  work  the 
miracle.  Other,  and  even  more  important,  factors  must  exist.  There  is  the 
human  factor,  the  ability  to  work  and  develop,  the  labour  potential,  and  also 
the  existence  of  good  markets  locally  and  abroad.  Would  these  prerequisites 
exist  if  the  Turkish  community  were  to  be  cut  off  and  live  in  isolation  from  their 
Greek  fellow-countrymen  ?  The  answer  cannot  but  be  in  the  negative,  for 
the  following  reasons  : — 

(a)  Of  the  Turkish  population  which  numbers  104,350  persons,  42,000 
is  urban  population  mostly  concentrated  in  Nicosia  town,  and  only 
62,350  rural.  Consequently,  there  would  be  too  much  land  for  too 
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few  people  and  the  result  would  soon  be  that  large  tracts  would  be  left 
uncultivated  and  become  marshland  or  wasteland.  One  might  argue 
that,  with  the  mechanical  means  that  can  nowadays  be  employed  in 
agriculture,  there  is  no  reason  why  any  land  should  be  left  uncultivated. 
This  view  may  be  correct,  but  only  in  theory.  There  would  be  other 
limiting  factors,  such  as  ability  to  use  machines,  the  labour  potential, 
and  training  and  long  tradition  in  good  farming,  which  are  at  present 
almost  non-existent  and  could  not  be  easily  acquired.  Another  and 
even  more  important  limiting  factor  would  be  the  availability  of 
markets. 

(b)  The  availability  of  markets  locally  and  abroad  is  undoubtedly  more 
important  to  agricultural  development  and  to  establishing  and 
supporting  a  staple  agricultural  community  than  the  availability  of 
land  and  water.  But  with  an  urban  community  of  only  42,000  people, 
what  hope  is  there  for  the  Turks  to  develop  a  local  market  ?  The 
leaders  of  Turkish  Cypriots  did  try  to  develop  such  a  market  some 
few  years  ago  when,  with  the  object  of  confining  buying  and  selling 
solely  among  Turkish  Cypriots,  they  launched  the  slogan  of  “  from 
Turk  to  Turk  ”,  but  that  policy  ended  in  a  splendid  fiasco.  As  to 
securing  foreign  markets,  this  is  a  matter  about  which  it  is  not  possible 
to  conjecture.  What  is  now  certain  is  that  there  are  no  Turkish 
merchants  carrying  on  export  trade  of  any  importance.  According 
to  data  published  by  the  Department  of  Statistics  and  Research  in 
December,  1964,  of  the  imports  in  1963  only  2.8%  was  by  Turks, 
whilst  of  the  domestic  exports  the  percentage  was  only  1.8. 

5.  It  is  therefore  fairly  clear  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Turkish 
population  as  a  whole  would  obtain  more  agricultural  land  from  the  proposed 
partition,  the  future  of  this  section,  cut  off  and  isolated  as  it  will  be  from  the 
rest  of  the  population,  is  hardly  less  grim  than  that  of  the  Greek  population. 
It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Turkish  population  of  Cyprus  has 
never  had  a  separate  economic  life  of  its  own  ;  it  has  never  formed  a  separate 
economic  entity.  Even  during  the  three  centuries  (1571-1878)  when  the  Turks 
ruled  Cyprus,  their  economic  and  administrative  influence,  despite  the  fact 
that  political  and  military  power  was  in  their  hands,  was  negligible.  The 
Turks,  being  a  minority  and  having  always  lived  intermingled  with  the  Greeks 
in  both  towns  and  villages,  have  participated  in  one  and  the  same  economic 
life  in  both  its  ups  and  downs. 

The  idea  of  partitioning  an  island  of  40  x  85  miles,  in  one  form  or  another, 
is  economically  quite  impracticable  for  Greeks  and  Turks  alike,  and  nothing 
can  alter  this  fact.  Partition  would  spell  disaster  for  both. 
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II.  THE  ECONOMICS  OF  THE  PROPOSED  FEDERATION 
FORMULA 

6.  What  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  refers  to  the  extremely 
bad  economic  and  social  effects  that  the  partition  of  Cyprus  and  the  compulsory 
exchange  of  populations  would  have  upon  both  Greek-Cypriots  and  Turkish- 
Cypriots.  What  follows  deals  with  the  economic  and  financial  aspects  of  some 
matters  relating  to  the  form  of  federal  government  as  visualised  by  the  Turkish 
Government  and  the  Turkish- Cypriot  leadership. 

7.  According  to  the  view  of  the  Turkish  Government  and  the  Turkish-Cypriot 
leadership  as  expressed  in  paragraph  74  of  the  report  of  the  United  Nations 
Mediator  on  Cyprus,  Mr.  Galo  Plaza,  to  the  Secretary-General,  each  of  the  two 
regions  into  which  Cyprus  would  be  partitioned  should  enjoy  self-government 
in  all  matters  falling  outside  federal  affairs.  In  paragraph  75  of  the  same  re¬ 
port  federal  affairs  are  stated  to  be  “  foreign  affairs,  defence,  the  federal  budget, 
customs,  commerce,  banking,  currency,  standards  of  measurement,  nationality, 
passport  matters,  post  and  telecommunication  services,  and  criminal  legislation 
and  jurisdiction  This  implies  that  each  region,  as  a  self-governing  entity, 
would  have  to  establish  and  maintain  its  own  courts  for  civil  cases,  its  own  police, 
and  its  own  departments  for  local  administration,  for  the  development  of  agri¬ 
culture,  water,  forests,  road  communications  and  other  public  works,  and  for 
the  promotion  of  social  and  educational  services  and  of  commerce  and  industry. 
It  also  implies  that  each  region  would  have  to  rely  mainly  on  its  own  financial 
resources  for  the  maintenance  of  its  sendees,  with  probably  some  assistance 
from  the  federal  budget  whose  sole  source  of  revenue,  as  the  plan  of  partition 
envisages,  would  be  the  customs  duties,  i.e.  about  £8  m.  per  year. 

8.  It  does  not  require  any  great  mental  effort  to  realize  that  for  an  island  of 
the  size  of  Cyprus  a  plan  such  as  this  is  financially  quite  unworkable.  The 
main  reasons  are  the  following  : — 

(a)  Whatever  may  be  done  to  lessen  the  violence  of  the  shock  from  parti¬ 
tion  and  the  compulsory  exchange  of  populations,  there  is  bound  to 
be  large-scale  disruption  in  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  people 
with  lasting  effects  upon  both  Greeks  and  Turks  and  serious  conse¬ 
quences  upon  public  finances.  It  would  be  sheer  folly  to  believe 
that  the  present  level  of  the  public  revenue  *  could  be  maintained 
under  the  conditions  that  would  follow  partition.  There  would  be 
widespread  unemployment,  in  any  case  among  the  Greek  section 
of  the  population,  on  account  of  the  large  numbers  that  would  be 
evicted  from  their  homes  ;  agriculture  would  be  neglected  or  even 
given  up  by  thousands  of  farmers  for  lack  of  land  ;  commerce  and 
industry  would  sharply  decline  ;  the  whole  structure  of  social  life  as 
it  is  known  today  in  Cyprus  would  be  shaken  from  its  foundations  ; 
and  confidence  amongst  men  and  faith  in  the  future  would  be  lost. 
Under  conditions  such  as  these,  which  cannot  but  follow  partition, 


*  From  I960  to  1963  the  public  revenue  of  Cyprus  was,  on  an  average,  £17  i  m.  per  year,  excluding 
grants  and  loans. 
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the  public  revenue  would  inevitably  drop  sharply  with  very  serious 
consequences  upon  the  public  services  and  all  that  goes  with  them  for 
the  benefit  of  the  population. 

(b)  Since  the  plan  envisages  wide  self-government  for  each  region,  it  would 
necessitate,  as  is  apparent  from  what  has  been  said  in  paragraph  7, 
a  duplication  of  services.  Whereas  now  there  is,  for  example,  one 
Department  of  Agriculture,  one  Department  of  Water  Development, 
etc.,  for  the  whole  of  Cyprus,  under  the  plan  there  would  be  two  De¬ 
partments  in  each  case — one  for  each  of  the  two  regions.  This  would 
unavoidably  necessitate  a  large  increase  in  staff  with  the  result  that 
the  aggregate  expenditure  on  all  these  duplicated  and  other  ancillary 
services  would  be  much  higher  than  it  is  to-day.  The  average  cost  to 
Government  in  the  years  1962  and  1963  of  those  services  for  which 
each  region  would  be  responsible  in  a  partitioned  Cyprus  was 
about  £6,700,000  excluding  the  cost  of  education,  of  pensions 
and  gratuities,  subsidies  to  farmers,  the  public  debt  charge  and  any 
expenditure  on  development.  With  partition  it  is  conservatively 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  these  services  would  go  up  by  not  less 
than  40%.  But  if  even  to-day  it  is  found  very  difficult  to  finance 
the  ordinary  services  and  to  save  some  money  for  development,  how 
would  it  be  possible,  with  a  disrupted  economic  and  social  life  in  the 
Island  and  with  a  much  decreased  revenue,  to  finance  these  services 
when  they  have  been  duplicated  ?  Neither  region  could  do  so — 
not  even  with  assistance  from  the  proposed  federal  budget  and  not 
even  if  normal  economic  and  social  conditions  returned.  Both 
regions  would  be  operating  on  budgets  with  heavy  deficits  involving 
constant  demands  upon  the  federal  budget,  which  would  itself  be 
gradually  dragged  to  the  same  state.  The  plight  of  the  Turkish  re¬ 
gion  might  even  be  worse  than  that  of  the  Greek  region  ;  for  the 
Turkish  contribution  to  the  public  revenue  before  1964  was  estimated, 
on  the  basis  of  available  data ,  to  be  about  10%,  i.e.  about  £1,800,000  p.a., 
whilst  the  expenditure  on  Turkish  education  alone  was,  according 
to  the  estimates  of  the  Turkish  Communal  Chamber  for  1963, 
£722,000.  The  cost  of  Greek  education  in  the  same  year  was  over  £301. 

The  experience  gained  from  the  set-up  imposed  under  the  Zurich  agree¬ 
ment,  which  necessitated  the  duplication  of  certain  services,  and  particularly 
the  experience  from  the  partitioning  of  the  municipalities  in  five  of  the  six  towns 
(Nicosia,  Famagusta,  Larnaca,  Limassol  and  Paphos)  in  i960,  is  to  the  point. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Turkish  municipalities  were  never  able  to  operate 
on  balanced  budgets  and  had  to  be  subsidized  by  the  Turkish  Communal 
Chamber,  which  was  itself  heavily  subsidized  by  the  Turkish  Government,  the 
combined  expenditure  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  municipalities  in  one  and  the 
same  town  was  much  higher  than  the  expenditure  when  there  was  only  one 
municipality  for  the  whole  town,  for  the  simple  reason  that  nearly  all  the  services 
had  been  duplicated  with  consequential  staff  increases.  Even  some  of  the  Greek 
municipalities  had  had  to  face  financial  difficulties  and  were  compelled  to 
give  up  much  desirable  development. 
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9.  It  need  hardly  be  said  what  the  effects  of  such  insuperable  financial  diffi¬ 
culties  would  be  upon  the  Government  itself,  the  public  service,  and  the  whole 
social  structure.  But  what  would  be  worse  is  that  planning  for  development, 
on  which  Cyprus  like  so  many  other  countries  in  the  world  has  placed  her  hopes 
for  better  days  and  has  already  invested  a  good  deal  of  money,  would  be  impos¬ 
sible.  And  even  if  foreign  aid  were  to  be  forthcoming,  which  would  be  doubtful 
in  the  case  of  a  state  under  such  bad  financial  circumstances,  the  very  fact  that 
the  Island  would  be  divided  into  two  self-governing  regions  like  a  house  divided 
against  itself,  with  each  region  responsible  for  precisely  those  Services  (the 
Services  for  agriculture,  water,  forests,  roads,  tourism,  industry)  through  which 
development  is  brought  about,  would  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  plan  on  an 
island-wide  basis  ;  for  differences  between  the  two  regions  would  be  many  and 
wide,  co-ordinated  planning  for  orderly  development  would  be  well  nigh  im¬ 
possible,  and  the  result  would  be  wastage  of  such  scarce  financial  resources  as 
might  be  secured,  accompanied  by  a  retardation  of  the  rate  of  economic  growth. 
Furthermore,  in  actual  practice  many  serious  problems  would  arise  since,  for 
example,  the  water  supply  of  certain  areas  in  one  region  would  depend  on 
sources  in  the  other  region.  Cyprus  is  a  very  small  country  with  no  distinct 
self-contained  regions,  and  the  artificial  partition  line  would  inevitably  cut 
through  interdependent  parts  of  homogeneous  areas. 

III.  CONCLUSION 

10.  The  impartial  observer  can  reach  no  other  conclusion  than  that  neither 
partition  nor  federation  of  any  form  would  be  practicable  in  the  case  of  Cyprus 
and  that,  were  it  to  be  applied,  it  could  only  lead  to  incalculable  distress  for  both 
Greeks  and  Turks  and  to  their  economic  and  social  stagnation.  The  idea  of 
federation  in  Cyprus  was  examined  as  long  ago  as  1956,  when  the  Island  was 
still  a  British  colony,  by  no  less  an  important  constitutional  expert  than  Lord 
Radcliffe,  who  in  his  “  Constitutional  Proposals  for  Cyprus  ”  ( White  Paper 
Comnd.  42)  came  to  the  definite  conclusion  that  federation  for  Cyprus  was  im¬ 
possible  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  were  not  the  prerequisites  for  such  a 
form  of  government.  The  United  Nations  Mediator,  too,  Mr.  Galo  Plaza, 
gave  detailed  consideration  to  the  proposal  for  partition  and  federation,  and  in 
paragraphs  153  to  155  of  his  report  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  United 
Nations,  came  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  paragraph  153  of  his  report  he  says  : 

“  But  to  my  mind  the  objections  raised  also  on  economic,  social  and 
moral  grounds  are  in  themselves  serious  obstacles  to  the  proposition. 
It  would  seem  to  require  a  compulsory  movement  of  the  people  con¬ 
cerned — many  thousands  on  both  sides — contrary  to  all  enlightened 
principles  of  the  present  time,  including  those  set  forth  in  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  other  observer,  who  would  care  to  examine  this 
matter  with  impartiality,  fairness  and  a  sense  of  responsibility,  would  come  to 
no  other  conclusion. 

11.  The  Turkish  Government  and  the  Turkish  Cypriot  leadership  have 
argued  that  the  partition  of  Cyprus  and  the  compulsory  separation  of  Greeks 
and  Turks  should  be  effected  so  that  the  two  peoples  may  live  in  peace.  This 
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is  an  illusion.  Far  from  bringing  about  peace,  partition,  by  keeping  the  two 
peoples  permanently  separated  instead  of  bringing  them  together,  would, 
on  account  of  many  causes  including  administrative  difficulties,  be  a  source  of 
constant  friction  between  them,  which  might  easily  develop  into  antagonism 
and  fanaticism  and  flare  up  into  border  troubles  with  much  wider  repercussions 
involving  a  real  danger  to  peace.  Other  countries  have  been  artificially  parti¬ 
tioned  both  in  the  past  and  more  recently,  but  their  partition  has  certainly  not 
served  the  cause  of  peace.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  a  perennial  source  of 
trouble.  Let  this  fact  be  borne  in  mind  with  respect  to  the  case  of  Cyprus. 
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9.  It  need  hardly  be  said  what  the  effects  of  such  insuperable  financial  diffi¬ 
culties  would  be  upon  the  Government  itself,  the  public  service,  and  the  whole 
social  structure.  But  what  would  be  worse  is  that  planning  for  development, 
on  which  Cyprus  like  so  many  other  countries  in  the  world  has  placed  her  hopes 
for  better  days  and  has  already  invested  a  good  deal  of  money,  would  be  impos¬ 
sible.  And  even  if  foreign  aid  were  to  be  forthcoming,  which  would  be  doubtful 
in  the  case  of  a  state  under  such  bad  financial  circumstances,  the  very  fact  that 
the  Island  would  be  divided  into  two  self-governing  regions  like  a  house  divided 
against  itself,  with  each  region  responsible  for  precisely  those  Services  (the 
Services  for  agriculture,  water,  forests,  roads,  tourism,  industry)  through  which 
development  is  brought  about,  would  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  plan  on  an 
island-wide  basis  ;  for  differences  between  the  two  regions  would  be  many  and 
wide,  co-ordinated  planning  for  orderly  development  would  be  well  nigh  im¬ 
possible,  and  the  result  would  be  wastage  of  such  scarce  financial  resources  as 
might  be  secured,  accompanied  by  a  retardation  of  the  rate  of  economic  growth. 
Furthermore,  in  actual  practice  many  serious  problems  would  arise  since,  for 
example,  the  water  supply  of  certain  areas  in  one  region  would  depend  on 
sources  in  the  other  region.  Cyprus  is  a  very  small  country  with  no  distinct 
self-contained  regions,  and  the  artificial  partition  line  would  inevitably  cut 
through  interdependent  parts  of  homogeneous  areas. 
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10.  The  impartial  observer  can  reach  no  other  conclusion  than  that  neither 
partition  nor  federation  of  any  form  would  be  practicable  in  the  case  of  Cyprus 
and  that,  were  it  to  be  applied,  it  could  only  lead  to  incalculable  distress  for  both 
Greeks  and  Turks  and  to  their  economic  and  social  stagnation.  The  idea  of 
federation  in  Cyprus  was  examined  as  long  ago  as  1956,  when  the  Island  was 
still  a  British  colony,  by  no  less  an  important  constitutional  expert  than  Lord 
Radcliffe,  who  in  his  “  Constitutional  Proposals  for  Cyprus  ”  ( White  Paper 
Comnd.  42)  came  to  the  definite  conclusion  that  federation  for  Cyprus  was  im¬ 
possible  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  were  not  the  prerequisites  for  such  a 
form  of  government.  The  United  Nations  Mediator,  too,  Mr.  Galo  Plaza, 
gave  detailed  consideration  to  the  proposal  for  partition  and  federation,  and  in 
paragraphs  153  to  155  of  his  report  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  United 
Nations,  came  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  paragraph  153  of  his  report  he  says  : 

“  But  to  my  mind  the  objections  raised  also  on  economic,  social  and 
moral  grounds  are  in  themselves  serious  obstacles  to  the  proposition. 
It  would  seem  to  require  a  compulsory  movement  of  the  people  con¬ 
cerned-many  thousands  on  both  sides — contrary  to  all  enlightened 
principles  of  the  present  time,  including  those  set  forth  in  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  other  observer,  who  would  care  to  examine  this 
matter  with  impartiality,  fairness  and  a  sense  of  responsibility,  would  come  to 
no  other  conclusion. 

11.  The  Turkish  Government  and  the  Turkish  Cypriot  leadership  have 
argued  that  the  partition  of  Cyprus  and  the  compulsory  separation  of  Greeks 
and  Turks  should  be  effected  so  that  the  two  peoples  may  live  in  peace.  This 
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